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This study compared the responses of husbands and wives regarding 
decision-making in two cultures, Greek and American, as obtained by two different 
sampling techniques. The American data were obtained from 160 couples who lived in 
the Detroit area and who had a child under 6 years old. The Greek sample was 133 
. wives and 117 husbands, none of whom was a spouse of another member of the 
sample. These 250 adults were from Athens. Greece. The Detroit couples were asked 
if the husband, the wife, or both were responsible for the making of 14 speciric 
decisions. The Greek subjects were asked whose opinion usually prevailed in eight 
decisional areas. Of the responses made by the Detroit couples, clear disagreement 
occurred between spouses in 55 percent, slight disagreement, in 21 percent, anv, 
complete agreement, in only 24 percent. In comparing the responses of the ^reek 
participants, significant differences in perspective were discovered between the men 
and women.’ The overall findings demonstrated the unreliability of generalizing the 
. opinions of wives, which comprised a good deal of family survey data, to the 
husbands. A number of methodological procedures are suggested with a view to 
refining the study of familial decision-making. (WD) ■ 
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There have only been a few family studies based on reponses obtained from 
both husbands and wives. The majority of studies have assumed - without 
having tested this assumption with respect to all family variables - that the 
two sets of responses are quite similar and, consequently , have based their con- 
clusions and generalizations solely on the reponses of the wife.^ This tendency 
may be partially accounted for by the influence of earlier studies by Burgess, 
Cottrell, Terman and Wallin who, in studying marital "adjustment", utilized 
responses of both spouses and concluded that there were no significant dif- 

n 

ferences between the two sexes. What has probably been the most influential 
factor, however, as indicated by some investigators, is the convenience and sub- 
stantial savings which can be gained by testing only the wife.^ Furthermore, it 
is possible that the wish to de-emphasize marital conflict and disagreement bet- 
ween spouses has also been responsible for this serious methodological omission. 



*Revised version of a paper read at the Groves Conference, Boston, 
April 22-4, 1968. The collection and analysis of the Detroit data was 
supported in part by 0E0 Contract #542, and 0E0 Head Start Subcontract 
#1410 with Michigan State University Head Start Evaluation and Research 
Center (1966-1968). The collection of the Greek Data was supported in part 
by a Foundations' Fund for Research in Psychiatry Grant and the analysis of 
data was supported in part by an NIMH research grant (1964-1965). 

**Research Associate, The Merri 1 1 -Palmer Institute 
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Since, in the ‘‘ideal 11 Americanfami ly, couples marry for love and remain 
“loving companions" throughout - sharing activities, and decisions as well 
as opinions and beliefs - research methods and techniques which might 
challenge this cherished version of married life by indicating that it 
does not represent the norm tend to be avoided. For example, in studies con- 
ducted by Smi th^ and Rosen** in which both husbands and wives were interviewed, 
even though practical considerations did not render the interviewing of hus- 
bands problematic, only the wives were asked who actually made each of the 
decisions while husbands were asked who, according to them, "ought to make 
each decision. Scanzoni also did not seem to attach any particular value to the 
fact that the interviewing of both spouses "revealed variation"; and having to 
admit that items referring to task performance and family authority showed a 
high degree of disagreement, apologetically attributed this fact to the "poor 
questions" asked. He then concluded that the interviewing of spouses "may be 
useful while pretesting a schedule or questionnaire in order to pinpoint and 
modify items which result in consistent disagreement".^ Similarly, Wilkening 
and Morrison were discomfited by finding that about half of the spouses dis- 
agreed with the overall pattern of decision-making and tended to see this as a 
shortcoming which could probably be avoided by a different wording of questions 

g 

"based on conceptual revisions of the decision process " 

Despite the fact that such disagreements are neither desirable nor welcome 
by most family sociologists, there is sufficient evidence that they do exist no 
matter how sophisticated the question or the technique employed. Spouses have 
been found to disagree about their topics of conversation, the amount of time 

Q 

they spend discussing, who initiates the conversation, who makes decisions, 

10 

the frequency of coitus and the proportion of time the wife experiences orgasm. 
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Of course, the degree of disagreement varies from variable to variable and 

decision-making being an index of the familiar power structure in which both 

spouses have important stakes is a particularly highly disputed area since 

motivational incentives may color perception with the desirable shades of 

power. Burchinal and Bauder found that the greatest disagreement between 

wives 1 and husbands 1 responses appears in decisions concerning family finances, 

changes in husband's job and changes in the wife's working status.^ 

Wilkening and Morrison found that the percentage of agreement ranged from 36 

to 77 for the different decisions, the greatest disagreement occurring for 

1 2 

operational farm decisions and amount of money to be spent for food. 

Heer finally found that 15 ~ 30 percent of the Irish couples he interviewed 

1 3 

disagreed as to which spouse should prevail in making important decisions. 

It could be that the relatively lower percentage of disagreement found in 
this study is due to the oversimplified and general nature of the questions 
being asked. 

"Revealed" differences in spouses* responses usually present serious dif- 
ficulties for interpretation which may also explain in part the family socio- 
logists' reluctance to deal with such disagreements. If husbands, for example, 
consistently present the decision-making as husband-dominated while wives con- 
sistently present it as equal i tarian, whose response can be considered to 
reflect "reality" and, therefore, be taken as the more "objective" and valid? 
The usual reaction of investigators confronted with this dual reality has been 
to explain it away by reducing the findings to a single "valid reality". For 
example, Heer thinks that the husband's assessment of influence in decision- 
making is more accurate than the wife's because he assumes that the wives may 
feel guilty when they have greater influence than their husbands while the hus- 
bands will not experience guilt under similar conditions or feel inhibited to 
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admit their greater influence.^ It may be true that discrepancies in the 
responses cf spouses may tend to reflect prevailing cultural norms and values 
about ideal family behavior which may consistently affect the one spouse more 
than the other by distorting his (her) perception and judgment. However, not 
all spouses agree with the prescribed cultural norms and at least some may go 
against them. A very important research question could focus upon an investiga- 
tion under a variety of cultural traditions and family ideologies of the dif- 
ferential extent and direction of discrepancies between culturally prescribed 
socially legitimized authority and exercised control as perceived by each spouse. 

An alternative explanation of discrepancies between the responses of hus- 
bands and wives may be the possibility of two “real i ties 11 ; the husband's sub- 
jective reality and the wife's subjective reality; two perspectives which do 
not always coincide. Each spouse perceives "facts" and situations differently 
according to his own needs, values, attitudes and beliefs. An "objective" 
reality could possibly exist only in the trained observer's evaluation, if it 
does exist at all. The existence of disagreements, disturbing as it may be, 
will have to be interpreted and its implications for the type of husband-wife 
relationship will have to be examined. This process may lead family sociologists 
to a more refined assessment of the dynamics of family interaction and toward a 
better understanding of family behavior. 

It is true, however, that practical difficulties often interfere with the 
simultaneous but separate interviewing of both spouses in the same family. 

In settings in which for some peculiar cultural reasons it is impossible to ob- 
tain the accord of both spouses, as it was the case in urban Greece, some alter- 
native interviewing method must be developed. Since in Athens it was not pro- 
blematic to interview the husband only or the wife only, a random sample of 
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husbands and a random sample of wives were interviewed. 
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Although such a sampling does not permit the matching of answers of husbands 
and wives married to each other, it permits the comparison of husbands 1 opi- 
nions, judgments and evaluations with those of (unrelated) wives so that the 
derived family patterns (descriptive or dynamic) are not based solely upon 
wives' perceptions. 

The present paper will examine wives' and husbands' responses about deci- 
sion-making in two cultures, the Greek and the American, obtained by two dif- 
ferent sampling techniques. 

The significance of such a cross-cultural comparison lies in the fact that 

the Greek and American cultures differ with regard to prevailing family ideologies 

as well as with regard to various aspects of family modernization and, finally, 

with regard to level of industrialization and societal complexity. It is im 

portant to investigate whether a prevailing equal itarian family ideology together 

with ideologies specifying love as the sole basis for marriage, marital harmony 

and complete consensus and agreement between spouses (as is the case in the 

American culture) has any effect upon the degree to which husbands' and wives' 

answers about decision-making coincide. Also to what extent the answers of 

husbands in general differ from the answers of wives in two cultures in different 

levels of technological and societal development since significant differences 

16 

would tend to indicate the presence of disaccord between men and women. 

Some of the methodological problems involved in assessing the overall decision- 
making pattern as well as the factors affecting the degree of disagreement between 
spouses and the direction of this disagreement will be examined in both cultures, 
and some tentative hypotheses and suggestions about future methodological pro- 
cedures will be formulated. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The American data are derived from a larger Head Start Multidisciplinary 
Research Study conducted by three psychologists and two family sociologists 
of the Merri 11-Palmer Research Faculty. The total Detroit sample involved 
255 children and their families; in 178 cases both the husband and wife were 
interviewed, in 71 cases only the wife because there was no father in the 
family (in 4 cases he could not be located), in 5 cases only the father and 
in 1 case the mother and the maternal grandmother. Because of the particular 
focus of this paper on the comparison of husbands 1 and wives' answers, only 
the 178 cases in which both spouses were interviewed were analyzed. Of these, 

18 cases had incomplete data on decision-making so that the final analysis was 

based on 160 couples. 

A necessary requirement for all families included in this study (due to 
the Head Start focus) was the presence of a child under 6 years of age. ^ 

For this reason we cannot be certain whether or not the results could be 
generalized to childless families (newlyweds or infecund families) or to couples 
at later stages of the family cycle including the post-parental stage. This 
sample, however, is amenable to fruitful methodological analyses such as the 
comparison of husbands' and wives' answers presented in this paper. 

The Greek data were collected within the framework of a larger study on 
"Family, Social Class and Mental Illness in Urban Greece" conducted in Athens 
during the summer of 1964. The sample consists of 250 randomly selected 
Athenian couples; in 133 cases the wife was interviewed and in the remaining 
117 cases only the husband. In the Detroit families, decision-making was based 
on fourteen decisions listed in Table 2. Each question was structured so as to 
give the interviewees a choice between "Husband", "Wife", or "Both". 





In the Greek family decision-making was studied on the basis of eight decisions 
(Table 4) which were found to be the most relevant in terms of the Greek culture. 
These eight decisions were also asked in Detroit in addition to six decisions in- 
cluded in the earlier Detroit study by Blood and Wolfe. In Greece, inter- 
viewees wei*e asked an open question as to whose opinion usually prevailed in each 
of the eight decisions.^ 

Social class in Detroit was calculated on the basis of Hoi 1 ingshead's Two 
Factor Index of Social Position^ and in Athens on the basis of a version of 
Hoi 1 ingshead’s Index of Social Position modified for Greece. ^ 

FINDINGS 

The comparison of Detroit husbands’ and wives’ answers about decision- 
making shows only In 23.8 percent of the cases were these answers in complete 
agreement while in 76.4 percent of the cases the spouses disagreed as to who 
makes the decisions. Of these 76.4 percent, however, 21.3 percent disagreed 
only slightly and their perception of the decision-making was in the same 
direction; for example, the husband reported the decision-making as to wife 
dominated, while the wife reported it to the wife prevalent. Even if we con- 
sider that an actually serious disagreement existed only in 55.1 percent of 
the cases, this finding indicates that only in less than half of the cases was 
the wife’s answer more or less sufficient for giving a total picture of the 
process of decision-making; in all other cases the obtained picture would be 
incomplete, meaningless and potentially misleading unless the husband’s viewpoint 
was included. 




Insert Table 1 about here 
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The examination of the perception of the overall decision-making by 
Detroit spouses (Table 1) shows that the husbands reported significantly more 
often than did their wives that the decisions were made by their wives 
(x^ * 21.333, p ^.01) while the Detroit wives tended to see the decision- 
making as equally husband-dominated or wife-dominated. However, as Tables 
2 and 3 indicate, the perceived deciding agent as well as the degree of agreement 
or disagreement about who is the decider varies considerably from decision to 
decision. Thus, there are some decisions which are less disputed between the 
spouses, both of them more or less agreeing that they are H femlnine“ decisions 
such as childrearing,^ purchase of furniture and household Items and purchase 
of food, or "masculine" decisions such as purchase of life insurance, purchase 
of car and decision concerning the husband's job (Table 3)» On the other hand, 
the degree of disagreement in some decisions such as the use of available money, 
what doctor to consult, the use of leisure time, the choise of friends and the 
purchase of clGthes, is statistically significant. 



Insert Tables 2 and 3 here 



1 



Although the Greek data do not permit the matching of husbands* and wives' 
answers, the examination of the responses from representative samples of hus- 
bands and wives show that Athenian wives report significantly more often than do 
Athenian husbands a wife dominated overall power structure (x^ * 9.277, p *01) 
Athenian husbands, on the contrary, tend to perceive decision-making to be as 
often husband-dominated as it is wife-dominated (Table 3). The perceptions of 
Athenian husbands and wives differ significantly over three disputed decisions; 
the child-rearing decision, the decision concerning the use of available money 
and that concerning the relations with in-laws (Table A). 
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Insert Tables 4 and 5 about here 



The above data in both cultures indicate that it is not possible to con- 
ceptualize the family as consisting of the ever-converging views, perceptions, 
beliefs and values of both spouses. The examined data show that family re- 
search cannot rely solely on wives’ answers as has been largely the practice up 
to now, unless we are willing to change the title of “family sociology” to 
"wives' family sociology”, or “feminine family sociology". If, however, we are 
interested in studying the family as a dynamic interacting unit, we have no 
choice but to conceptualize this unit as consisting of many points of view, as 
many as there are family members. These different opinions and perceptions may 
coincide to a varying degree in some areas and di verged n others. 

ft is interesting to note that some of the perceived trends in decision- 
making follow the same direction in Athens and Detroit despite significant 
social, economic, and cultural dissimilarities. Husbands and wives in both 
cities agree that family size is predominantly a joint decision while the pur- 
chase of clothes for the entire family, the purchase of furniture and household 
items, and the rearing of children are mostly seen as wife-dominated decisions. 
Also, some of the observed disagreements between husbands and wives in the two 
countries follow the same direction. For example, in the case of the dispute 
as to who has “the upper hand" in the use of available money, in both countries 
each spouse claims more influence for himself, although the trend is somewhat 
stronger in Greece. 

Another question that may be raised as a result of the data presented in 
this paper is one relating to whether or not couples who agree in their percep- 
tion of the overall decision-making process are in any significant way different 
from couples who disagree. The Detroit study includes demographic and broad 
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socio-psycho logical data and only some information reflecting the dynamics of 
the husband-wife relationship such as data on the influence process and on 
marital satisfaction. According to the available data, only couples in 
Class V - the lower class - agreed more often than couples in all other classes 
on their percept ior*6f the overall decision-making. Possibly one could hypo- 
thesize that the degree of communication, especially verbal communication, bet- 
ween spouses is the explanatory intervening variable. One could hypothesize that 
the higher the degree of verbal communication between spouses the more the dis- 
agreement about decision-making because after too much discussion of both points 
of view the decision-making picture may be sufficiently blurred so as to permit 
some spouses to perceive that the outcome has followed the desirable direction. 
Thus, in the lower class in which the degree of verbal communication is low, 
the decision-making picture is more clear-cut and, hence, the ensuing degree of 
agreement between spouses high. 

Furthermore, when education was examined, couples in which the husband or 
the wife had less than 9 years of schooling agreed that decision-making was wife- 
dominated. When occupation was examined, the couples in which the husband had a 
managerial or professional occupation agreed that wives dominated decision- 
making. This was also true for couples with children 6-12 years old. In all 
other couples with other characteristics the husbands 1 perception of the overall 
decision-making differed significantly from the wives* perception. 

The fact that there is no consistent or clear pattern differentiating the 
agreeing from the disagreeing couples may be attributed to one of two plausible 
explanations! a) disagreement between the spouses* perceptions of decision- 
making is so widespread that there is no particular characteristic that could set 
them off from the small minority of couples whose perceptions completely converge. 
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Or, b) the phenomenon of convergence or divergence of spouses 1 perceptions of 
the decision-making reflects the dynamics of the husband-wife relationship, 
therefore, a number of related dynamic variables must be topped if we want to 
start understanding why spouses agree or disagree in thejr perception of 
decision-making. 

Insert Table 6 about here 

Besides the conclusion that the answers of both husbands and wives are 
necessary in order to study familiar decision-making, a number of other method- 
ological issues can be raised about the way decision-making has been usually 
measured up to now. 

First, in calculating the overall decision-making score, all decisions are 
given equal weight even though not all decisions have "objecti vely" the same 
degree of importance for the entire life of the family. Also, each spouse may 
accord a differential degree of importance to one rather than another decision 
because of a number of idiosyncratic, dynamic or symbolic reasons, or finally 
a decision may be valued more in one family than in another because of peculiar 
socio-economic or dynamic reasons. And it may be that each spouse perceives 
his decision-making behavior and that of his (her) spouse in terms of the im- 
portance attached to each separate decision and his need to appear dominant, 
equal itari an, or submissive. Thus, a spouse who wishes to be dominant may per- 
ceive that he decides the most important decisions; that is, the decisions he 
considers to be the most important. Also some decisions are made less fre- 
quently than others; thus, while a decision such as "what car to buy 11 may be 
made once a year or every 2-3 years, a decision such as "What food to buy 1 re- 
quires a daily or weekly enactment. Furthermore, some decisions are "important" 
and frequent, others frequent but not "important", others "important" and not 
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frequent, and others not “important 11 and not frequent. Thus, the familial power 
structure may not he solely determined on the basis of the number of areas of 
decisions that one can appropriate for himself. And the natural preference of 
each spouse would tend to be toward those decisions that are deemed important 
but do not require a frequent and time-consuming enactment. The availability of 
time on the part of the wife does not seem to be a decisive factor as it has 
been assumed by some family sociologists (as for example Blood and Wolfe did in 
Husbands and Wives) . It seems that simply the fact that a wife is a woman is 
more important than the amount of time on her hands. When Table 3 was broken down 
by the employment status of the wives no significant difference in the decision- 
making pattern was observed between the working and the non-working wives. 

In the present studies, although there are no data concerning the differen- 
tial importance attached to individual decisions by each spouse, some decisions 
can be “object ively“ considered to have more significant consequences for the 
entire life of the family than others. The collected American data indicate that 
the husbands perceive all “important 11 decisions as either being made by themselves, 
as in the case of the type of job the husband will take (with important conse- 
quences in terms of time to be spent away from home, location of job, salary 
level, amount of leisure available, etc.), the purchase of life insurance, the 
use of available money, or the purchase of a car; - or as being made jointly 
as in decisions relating to "what house or apartment to buy or rent", what 
doctor to consult", “family size", and “choice of friends". On the other hand, 
husbands perceive as wife-dominated only those decisions the enactment or which 
involves time consuming tasks, such as “the purchase of food", “the purchase of 

clothes", “the purchase of furniture and household items", “relations with in- 
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laws", and “rearing of children". This pattern may not be a mere coincidence 
but rather an indication that American husbands do not wish to take on “bother- 
some" decisions which are not crucial (with the exception of chi ld»rea ring 
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decision) and take too much of the time and energy that they prefer to dedicate 
to their work or leisure time activities. 

Second, some of the decisions asked were much more specific than others 
and one could raise the issue as to whether or not a greater degree of 
specificity would bring about a greater degree of consensus among spouses. For 
example, "Who decides about the purchase of the car 1 ' is a fairly specific ques- 
tion, while "who decides about chi Id-rearing" refers to a more general decision- 
making area involving several more specific decisions. The available evidence 
from Heer‘s data discussed earlier suggests that a smaller degree of disagreement 
(rather than a greater degree of disagreement as it could have been hypothe- 
sized) is obtained by asking a general question about decision making rather 
than specific decisions, as in the case of all the other studies examined. 

Also, spouses as we have seen disagree as much about specific questions. 

The degree to which a complex decision-making area should be broken into 
specific units cannot be determined till we know the entire range of specific 
decisions which exist in respondents 1 minds and till we have factor analyzed 
these specific decisions so that we can be guided as to which of these specific 
decisions to include. When we factor analyzed the fourteen decisions asked in 
Detroit (separately for husbands and wives) we found an unclear factor structure 
due to the fact that most decisions were loading on more than one factor. This 
indicates multi-dimensionality within each decision and a suggested procedure 
would be the breaking down of each decision in its consistent dimensions. The 
obtained intercorrelations (Tables 7 and 8) suggest some possible lines of 
specification; one such example may be the separation of the financial decision 
involved in several decisions such as the choice of a doctor, the choice of 
friends, the purchase of clothes, of food, or a house. It is possible that the 
one spouse decides how much money can be spent on food, but the other spouse 
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decides what kind of food to buy, the two decisions being quite different. 

Third, both the American and Greek data remind us also that one could get 
a completely different picture of the overall power structure - from husbands 
or from wives - depending on which decisions he chose to include or omit, if 
one would omit all the above-mentioned five decisions judged to be wife- 
dominated by both spouses - as was done in Blood and Wolfe's earlier study in 
Detroit - one would tend to get an overall equal itarian decision-making pattern or 
a husband-dominated one according to which spouse's answers are being assessed. 

Fourthj the overall decision-making score, as it has been used up to now, 
has a number of shortcomings. These shortcomings are the result of two method- 
ological omissions: a) the decisions asked and used for computing this score 

have not been tested for rel iabi 1 i ty or validity; and, b) the decisions have 
never been factor analyzed so that we do not know whether one or two factors are 
being given a greater importance than to the others by asking more decisions 
which are loading this one or two factors. 

Of course, it is extremely difficult to test the construct validity of the 
decision-making instrument since even observation of spousal behavior under con- 
trived experimental situations cannot be considered a totally acceptable alter- 
native method. The reason for this questionable value of laboratory situations 
is the information we have from studies of influence techniques according to 
which it may well be the strategy of the one of the spouses to let the other have 
the "upper hand" in relatively unimportant (but "publicized") decisions because 
he (she) can thus easier win in the decisions he deems more important. The 
study of influence techniques also indicates that most of the techniques used by 
each spouse in order to tip the power balance toward his side could not be ob- 
served in a laboratory context because they require long periods of time (weeks 

26 

or months), privacy or the creation of a special psychological atmosphere. 



Thus, probably the only way the decision-making instrument could be tested for 
validity would be through face (content) validity testing. In order to test 
the instrument for face validity a number of respondents should be asked during 
pretesting to list all the decisions that they have to make. In this way we 
would be at least relatively sure that the decision-making instrument is 
covering the entire range of familiar decisions. 

At present we do not know how valid the decision-making instrument is and 
it may not always reflect accurately the reported direction of decision-making 
in the individual decisions. For example, in our data the overall decision- 
making score shows that Detroit wives tend to see decision-making as equally 
often dominated by husbands and wives. The examination of the individual deci- 
sions, however, shows (Table 2) that the Detroit wives perceive themselves as 
the deciders in six decisions (namely, childrearing, relations with in-laws, 
what doctor to consult, purchase of clothes, purchase of furniture and household 
items, purchase of food and use of leisure time); their husband as the decider 
in three decisions (purchase of life, insurance, purchase of car, husband's job); 
while three decisions are perceived as joint (family size, choice of friends, 
and choice of house or apartment); and in one case (the use of money)women see 
decision-making as equally shared by themselves and their husbands. This detailed 
picture given by Table 2 does not seem to justify the trend indicated by the 
overall decision-making score. This discrepancy may be due to the fact that the 
overall score as an arithmetical average is sensitive to extreme arithmetic de- 
viations or to the fact that there is not a balanced emphasis placed upon the 
different factors in which the decisions belong. 

Taking all these points into consideration relating to the differential 
importance and frequency of the decisions, the need for specification of the 
decisions and the need to test the decision-making instrument for validity and 
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for containing a balanced number of decisions in each factor, the following 
procedures seem to be advisable when studying familial decision-making: (1) 

During pretesting the respondents should be asked to list all the decisions 
they have to make and to analyze the nature of the decision and break it down 
to its constituent elements. In this way we would be able to ask all the 
relevant decisions and to specify them in a meaningful way. 

(2) Each investigated respondent should be first asked who makes each of 
the decisions and then to rank these decisions in terms of: (a) the importance 
he attaches to each decision; (b) in terms of the frequency with which each 
decision is made in his family; and finally, (c) in terms of the time consumed 
in carrying out the decision and the tasks related to it. This procedure would 
permit us to examine the reported pattern of prevalence in each decision in 
terms of the degree of importance attached to this decision by the interviewed 
spouse as well as in terms of how frequent and time-consuming each decision is 
perceived to be. A typology of decisions could be thus constructed and pro- 
bably a sub-score could be computed for each type of decisions. 

(3) The decisions asked should be factor analyzed separately for the wives 
and the husbands in order to assess whether or not two decisions are highly 
intercorrelated so that it is not necessary to ask both of them. Also it would 
be possible to assess which are the factors into which the decisions are grouped 
so that we can arrive at a balanced representation of each factor. Only in this 
way shall we be sure that the overall decision-making score is not biased to- 
ward one factor and that it truly reflects the overall familial power structure. 
This procedure would allow us a more specific and accurate analysis of decision- 
making and a better understanding of the familial power structure. 
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(4) Questions could be asked which would reveal the influence that cul- 
tural family ieologies may have upon spouses, that is, the normative standards 
regulating familial decision-making to which each spouse adheres. Such in- 
formation would shed additional light about the degree of authority to be 
exercised considered by each spouse as socially legitimized. The discrepancy, 
then, between the degree of authority that each spouse thinks he could exercise 
legitimately and the degree of decision-making control he perceives himself as 
exercising 40 could be explained by the degree of influence he thinks he can 
exert on the other spouse or the degree of influence he is subject to - 
influence being an additional explanatory variable that needs to be measured. 

For example, Greek women may think equally as often as men that society 
legitimizes men to predominate in the familial decision-making; however, they 
may perceive themselves as predominating in the actual decision-making by sig- 
nificantly influencing their husbands in a variety of ways. The degree and 
direction of this discrepancy between perceived legitimate authority and exer- 
cised control as well as the intervening influence process would permit the 
assessment of the dynamics underlying the differential decision-making reported 

by the spouses and would increase our understanding of the nature of the husband- 

29 

wife relationship. . 

DISCUSSION 

The available data on decision-making collected through two different 
methods, one permitting the matching of husbands 1 and wives’ answers and the 
other permitting the comparison of answers received from random samples of 
husbands and wives, and in two contrasting cultures such as the American and 
the Greek, consistently show such a considerable degree of incongruency of 
perceived power structure that a detailed investigation seems appropriate. 
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Since a considerable incongruency seems to exist both in a highly indus- 
trialized country such as the United States, where an equal itarian philosophy 
is said to prevail at least in the urban middle class, and in a developing 
country such as Greece with a prevailing patriarchal, masculine-predominance 
ideology, - weakening only among college educated urban men and urban women 
with at least a high school education - it suggests that husbands and wives 
have incongruous perceptions of the decision-making process regardless of the 
societal stage of development or cultural ideologies. 

The incongruency between husbands' and wives' perceptions of decision- 
making may be due to one or both spouses' need to dominate the family power 
structure or to adhere to equal itarian norms. Thus, a spouse for whom it is 
very important to be predominant in the decision-making, may perceive only 
these cues which permit him (or her) to see himself as the most powerful member 
of the family. The analysis of the Greek data, for example, showed that when 
husbands or wives perceive that they prevail in the decision-making they are 
satisfied with their marriage while the opposite is true when they perceive 
the decision-making as rather equal i tarian. 

The analysis of the present data has indicated that valid and comprehen- 
sive studies of power structure in any culture ought to meet the following 
methodological retirements: (a) the assessment of answers obtained from 

both husbands and wives; (b) the inclusion of the entire range of common 
familial decisions as reported by the respondents and as specified by them; 

(c) The examination of each spouse's answers regarding the most influential 
decision-maker for each individual decision in the light of his evaluation 
of the importance accorded to the decision itself and the perceived fre- 
quency of the decision as well as of the degree of time consumed in carrying 
out the activities involved in it; (d) a factor analytic study of the decisions 
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before any kind of overall decision-making score is calculated; and (e) the ex- 
amination of the discrepancy between each spouse's perceived socially legit- 
imized authority and exercised control in the decision-making as well as of the 
processes that explain these discrepancies on either direction, if these 
methodological requirements are met in research conducted in each country the 
usual problems of cross-cultural comparisons (such as equivalence) may be 
either solved or much more manageable than today. 

Finally, the analyzed data indicate that even in the case of two contrast- 
ing cultures, in terms of stage of development as well as of family ideology, 
some decisions are perceived by both spouses and in both cultures as being pre- 
dominantly “feminine 11 , or “masculine" or “joint". This is an important finding 
for family sociologists interested in developing universal generalizations and 
theories concerning familial power structure. Also, in finding that the deci- 
sion concerning the use of available money is claimed by each spouse in two 
countries greatly differing in terms of societal development raises a question 
about the universality of “instrumental" and “expressive" roles. If the use of 
money is classified as an “instrumental" activity and relations with in-laws, 
choice of friends and use of leisure time as “express ive“activi ties, the American 
and the Greek data indicate that these decisions are claimed by each spouse as 
his domain of greater power. The Greek data indicate, furthermore, that the 
decisions concerning the choice of friends and the use of leisure time are seen 
by both husbands and wives as belonging more to a masculine than a feminine 
domain of influence. But even in a decision labeled and agreed upon as both 
“feminine" and “expressive" such as childrearing, both Greek and American hus- 
bands claim that they have more influence than their wives are willing to admit. 
These findings, by indicating that “expressive" and "instrumental" activities 
are not clearly and nearly distributed to men and women in the expected 
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correspondence - that is, men claiming control over "instrumental 11 activities 
and women claiming control over "expressive 11 activities - suggest that there 
•s a need for a careful re - exami nation of the claimed universality of instru- 
mental roles being played predominantly by men and expressive roles predominantly 

on 

by women.- It is true that if one considers only the answers of the American 
wives there is a consistent tendency (the tendency being weaker in the case of 
the Greek wives) for them to perceive themselves as more in control of 
expressive" activities and decisions and to minimize the role played by their 
husbands in these decisions. American men, however, do not agree and see them - 
selves as playing a greater role in "expressive" activities and decisions than 
their wives would admit. Before the issue of the universal ity of the model of 
family role differentiation into "instrumental" roles for men and "expressive" 
roles for women is settled, both wives and husbands must be further interviewed 
cross-cul tural ly about their family role definitions and their actual involve - 
ment in and control over different family activities and decisions. 



ABSTRACT 



Family deci sion-making studies have been most often based 
on wives 1 answers only assuming that there is an almost perfect 
agreement between husbands' and wives' answers. An examination 
of Detroit and Athenian husbands' and wives' perceived decision- 
making patterns shows a considerable degree of divergence, such 
that decision-making studies can no longer rely only upon the 
wife's point of view. The present data also indicate that the 
overall decision-making score, as usually calculated, may not 
be always adequate or valid. A number of methodological pro- 
cedures are suggested that are expected to refine considerably 
the study of familial decision-making. 
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FOOTNOTES 



]. Blood and Wolfe write, for example: "...many previous studies have shown 
a close correlation between what husbands and wives say about their mar - 
riages..." without mentioning the studies or the areas and degree of 
agreement. And they later write: "...there are undoubtedly individual 

cases where the husband would have given a different picture from the one 
the wife gave us, but these differences tend to get lost in the shuffle when 
large numbers of cases are considered." But they do not offer any proof 
for this argument either. See: Robert 0. Slcod, Jr., and Donald M* Wolfe, 

Husbands and Wives, Illinois: The Free Press of Glencoe, I960, p. 6. 



2. A summary of this literature can be found in Ernest W. Burgess and Paul 
Wallin, Engagement and Marriage , New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953, 

pp. 33-60. 




3. Robert 0. Blood, Jr., and Donald M. Wolfe, op . ci t . , p. 6; and John Scan- 
zoni, " A Note on the Sufficiency of Wife Responses in Family Research , 
Pacific Sociological Review , Fall, 1965, p. 112. Scanzoni sees as a short- 
coming of the interviewing of both spouses the possible reduction of sample 
size and, therefore, of the general izabi 1 i ty of results. 

A. Herbert L. Smith. "Intra-Fami 1 ial Decision-Making and Marital Satisfactbn", 
paper presented at the National Council on Family Relations Meetings, San 
Francisco, California, August 16-19, 1967. 
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doubt that their own responses were adequate and valid; and, if their 
wife has been asked first to cooperate in the research and then the husband 
is approached, he flatly refuses to answer the questionnaire since he now 
does not consider it of any importance since his wife has been asked first. 
However, there are no problems if anyone wishes to interview only the hus- 
band or the wife since the husband can glorify or belittle the interview 
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16. For some of the analyses of data presented in this paper a random sample 
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17. These children were located through three different methods: a) direct 

mail inquiries to parents listed in the newspapers as having children born 
two years ago (a sample of kO children was thus obtained); b) 3”l/2 and 
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garten children drawn from 5 inner city school classrooms designat e $y the 
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TABLE 1 



REPORTED OVERALL DIFFERENCES IN DECISION-MAKING BY DETROIT 

HUSBANDS AMD WIVES 



•Decision-Making 



RESPONDENT 


Wife 

Domina ted 


Prevalent 


Equa 1 i tar i an 


Husband 

Prevalent 


Husband 
Domi nated 




No 


Per 

Cent 


No 


Per 

Cent 


No 


Per 

Cent 


No 


Per 

Cent 


Per 
No Cent 


Husbands 


49 


30.6 


46 


28.8 


40 


25.0 


17 


10.6 


8 5.0 


Wives 


22 


13.8 


40 


25.0 


38 


23.8 


31 


19.4 


29 18.1 




TABLE 2 



REPORTED DIFFERENCES IN DECISION-MAKING BY MATCHED DETROIT 

HUSBANDS AND I/IVES 



AREAS OF DECISION- 
MAKING 


AGREE 


One-Step 

DIFFERENCE* 


Two-Step 

DIFFERENCE** 


Index of 
DISCORDANCE*** 


Rearing of children 


95 


50 


15 


<*— 

.50 


Use of available money 


79 


43 


38 


.74 


Relations with in-laws 


52 


75 


33 


.88 


What Doctor to Consult 


58 


80 


21 


.77 


Use of leisure time 


62 


74 


23 


.75 


Purchase of life insurance 


66 


66 


27 


.75 


Family size 


66 


71 


18 


.69 • 


Choice of Friends 


52 


82 


25 


.83 


Purchase of clothes 


81 


51 


28 


.67 


Purchase of car 
Purchase of furniture and 


91 


54 


12 


.49 


household items 


89 


60 


11 


.51 


Job husband should take 


137 


18 


3 


.15 


Purchase of Food 
What House or Apartment 


103 


40 


17 

• / 


l 

• • w 


to buy or to rent 


64 


82 


14 


.69 



*ln this category a couple was classified if the one spouse said the 
decision was made by both while the other said it was made by husband or wife. 

**ln this category a couple was classified if the one spouse said 
that the decision was made by one spouse while the other spouse designated the 
other spouse as the decision-maker. 

***The index of discordance was calculated by assigning a score of 
“zero' 1 to those who agree, a score of 1 to those who differ by one step and 
a score of 2 to those who differ by two steps and by calculating the mean 
discordance for each decision. 
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TABLE 3 



♦ * 

REPORTED DIFFERENCES IN DECISION-MAKING BY DETROIT HUSBANDS AND HIVES 



AREAS OF DECISION-MAKING Wife 




DECISION MADE 
Both 


-BY 


Husband 






Respondent 
Wife Husband 


Discre- 

pancy 


- Respondent 
Wife Husband 


Discre- 

pancy 


- Respondent 
Wife Husband 


Discre- 

pancy 


Rearing of children 


117 


95* 


13*7 


32* 


48* 


-10.0 


11 


17 


-3.7 


Use of available money 


65)"' 


50* 


11.8 


29 


26* 


1.8 


62* 


84* 


“13. 7 


Relations with in-laws 


79 


64 


9.4 


52 


55 


-1.9 


29 


41 


-7.5 


What doctor to consult 


76* 


51* 


22.6 


46* 


70* 


-10.9 


17 


38 


-11.7 


Use of leisure time 


66* 


44* 


13.8 


56 


62 


-3.8 


37* 


53* 


-10.0 


Purchase of life 
insurance 


32 


22 


6.3 


41 


49 


-5.0 


86 


88 


-1.2 


Farni ly size 


64 


44 


12.9 


72 


81 


-5.8 


19 


30 


-7.1 


Choice of friends 


47* 


32* 


9.5 


75 


79 


-2.5 


37* 


48* 


-6.9 


Purchase of clothes 


117* 


91* 


16.2 


30 


37 


-4.3 


13* 


32* 


-11.9 


Purchase of car 


7 


1 1 


-2.5 


34 


38 


-2.5 


116 


108 


5.1 


Purchase of furniture 
and house items 


96 


94 


1.2 


45 


49 


“2.5 


19 


17 


1.3 


Job husband should take 


2 


2 


0.0 


11 


9 


1.3 


145 


147 


-1.2 


Purchase of food 


111 


110 


0.6 


29 


21 


5.0 


20 


29 


-5.6 


What house or apartment 
to buy or to rent 


39 


47 


-5.0 


80 


72 


5.0 


41 


41 


0.0 



*The asterisk indicates that the answers given by husbands and wives are signi- 
ficantly different as tested by the chi-square. 

*‘This discrepancy indicates whether more wives thatn husbands perceived that 
particular spouse (or both) as being the decision maker, (when the discrepancy is 
positive) or more husbands than wives did so (when the discrepancy is negative). 

When the ranked discrepancies resulting from this table were correlated with the 
ranked index of discordance presented in Table 2, the Spearman rank-order correlation 
coefficient was .47, p.05 



TABLE A 



REPORTED OVERALL DIFFERENCES IN DECISION-MAKING BY ATHENIAN 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES 



DECISION-MAKING 



RESPONDENT 


Wife 

Dom? nated 


Prevalent 


Equal i tarian 


Prevalent 


Domi nated 




Per 

No. Cent 


Per 
No. Cent 


No. 


Per 

Cent 


Per 
No. Cent 


No. 


Per 

Cent 


Husbands 


7 6.0 


33 28. A 


31 


26.7 


30 


25.9 


15 


12.9 


Wives 


18 13-6 


53 40.2 


25 


18.9 


31 


23.5 


5 


3.8 
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TABLE 5 



Hi 



REPORTED DIFFERENCES IN DECISION-MAKING BY ATHENIAN 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES 



Wife 

AREAS OF DECISION-MAKING 

Respondent 
Wife Husband 



Rearing of children 


81* 


45* 


Use of available money 


56* 


16* 


Relations with in-laws 


39* 


15* 


Use of leisure time 


17* 


11 


Fami ly size 


21 


9 


Choice of friends 


12 


3 


Purchase of furniture and 




i * 


household items 


60 


57 


Purchase of family *>•'. 


•72 


57 



clothes 



DECISION MADE BY 

Both Husband 

•*p •.'•••- 't:. 

Respondent Respondent 

Wife Husband Wife Husband 



27 


26 


9* 


28* 


37 


41 


* 

CO 


59* 


34* 


40* 


23 


22 


56 


57 


51 


43 


71 


69 


28 


21 


56 


46 


53 


54 


51 


41 


18 


16 


44 


43 


10 


13 



I l 
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TABLE 6 



DIFFERENCES IN THE PERCEPTION OF DETROIT HUSBANDS AND WIVES OF THE OVERALL DECISION- 
MAKING BY SOC I O-PSYCUOLOG I CAL CHARACTERISTICS OF HUSBANDS AND/OR WIVES 



OVERALL 

DECISION 

MAKING 




RESPONDENT 

Husband 




Wife 




Stat ist i cal 


1 

Husband Wife 


Decidion 

Doth 


Made By 
Husband 


Wi fe 


Both 


testing of 
difference 


1. Husband’s education 


7 


2b 


13 


17 


14 


13 


x 2 =6.708* 


Col lege educated 


10-12 grades 


11 


50 


15 


32 


28 


16 


x 2 =16,494* 


9 or less grades 


7 


21 


12 


11 


20 


9 


not siqnif- 
i cant 1 


2. Wife's education 


8 


29 


13 


21 


18 


11 


x = 8.576* 


College educated 
10-12 grades 


14 


51 


21 


32 


35 


19 


X = 10.122* 

not ^ignif- 
cant 1 


9 or less grades 


5 


15 


6 


7 


9 


8 


3. Educational difference 0 


H = W 


13 


56 


13 


32 


35 


15 


x^ = 11.410* 


H W 


5 


16 


10 


12 


7 


12 


x 2 = 6.586* 


H W 


7 


23 


17 


16 


20 


11 


x^ = 4.790 


4. Social Class 0 


1 + 11 + 111 


4 


23 


11 


13 


14 


11 


X, = 7. 218* 


IV + V 


21 


72 


29 


27 


48 


47 


X = 9.8I 4* 


5. Husband's occupation 

Professionals 0 


and Managerial 


3 


18 


9 


10 


13 


7 


X = 4.826 


Sales £ Clerical 


2 


12 


3 


9 


4 


8 


k D = 8 , N= 1 7 


Blue Collar 


20 


65 


28 


44 


45 


24 


x z = 12.W* 


6. Wife's working status 0 


Work i ng 


9 


b 3 


14 


26 


28 


12 


yC = 11. 582* 


Housewives 


13 


b 6 


21 


28 


32 


20 


x - 8.024* 


7. Stage of family cycle 9 


Children under 6 


25 


85 


36 


55 


55 


36 


x" = 17.673*^ 


Children 6-12 


0 


10 


4 


5 


7 


2 


K 0 = 5,N=1 4 


0. Marital satisfaction 0 


Satisfied 


15 


58 


21 


33 


32 


17 


x 2 = 1 6.073*' 


Dissatisfied 


10 


36 


12 


23 


29 


21 


x = 7-883* 



^Denotes that the statistical test is significant at the -05 probability level. 

** Denotes that the statistical test is significant at the .01 probability level. 

^These distributions were so similar that it was not necessary to test their difference. 

D is a Kolmogorov- Smi rnov Test 
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TABLE 7 

INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE DECISIONS ASKED FROM DETROIT HUSBANDS 



DECISIONS 



1 






1 

2 

•S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



,045 



. 088 
.005 



.073 -.015 
.162* .073 
,088 .087 
.053 



.059 

. 366 ** 

.150 

. 200 * 

.249** 



.002 

.043 

.104 

.072 

. 07 ) 

.021 



OO 

AJ 0 


10 


11 


12 13 " 


14 j 


••059 .046 


.005 


. 209 **-. 084 .241** 


| 

.110 1 


.162* ,157 


.204** 


.153 


.226**. 257** 


.196*1 


164** .078 


.144 


. 596 


-.026 ,049“ 


. 347 ! 


.017 .132 


.146 


,136 


- . 03 1 . 026 


.171*1 


.199**. 165* 


.133 


. )87 


-.024 ,002 


.370 1 


.092 .140 


. 234** 


,)97 


.288**. 152 


. 1 72*1 


,021 .027 


-.010 


,119 


-.012 -/032 


. )07 j 


.048 


.107 


. >15 


-.038 ,086 


.131 1 




.107 


. 163 * 


.053 .143 


.101 I 






.116 


.162* .029 
-.042 .285**. 

-.064 


.118 I 
-.177*1 
• 135 1 
.151 1 



1. Decisions have been ranged in the same order as in Table 3. 
-These correlations are significant at .05 level of probability. 
—These correlations are significant at .01 level of probability. 
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